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The Delaware Conference 


The National Study Conference on the Churches and a Just and Durable Peace, held at Delaware, 
Ohio, March 3-5, has just issued its findings, which it is expected will have nation-wide attention. 
The gist of the report, in excerpt and summary, is presented in this issue. * 


The Conference was called by the Federal Council’s 
Commission to Study the Bases of a Just and Durable 
Peace. Delegates were present from 29 communions and 
representatives of two other communions and 39 religious 
organizations and agencies, mostly interdenominational. 
The Conference was chaired by John Foster Dulles, with 
Luther A Weigle presiding at one plenary session. 

When the Conference inevitably encountered the diffi- 
culty that its members were sharply divided on the ethical 
validity of war and the church’s relation thereto it decided 
to focus its attention on “the issues which require long 
range planning” in the light of the church's “responsibility 
with regard to national and international policies after the 
war.” The problem was, of course, not fully solved by 
that intention: “Despite this self-imposed limitation of 
its function, the Conference did not close its eyes to the 
fact that the nation was at war. It was recognized that the 
nature of the peace would be conditioned, in large part, 
by the conduct and outcome of the war.” 

The preamble to the report includes the following para- 
graphs : 

“The period through which we are passing is the most 
revolutionary in world history, when we take into account 
the vastness of the areas affected. familiar order of life 
is hastening to a close and none can predict the shape of 
things to come. When the present conflict is over, and 
irrespective of which side wins in the struggle. the world 
that we know will be radically altered, for better or for 
worse. That being so, all discussion of a future peace 
settlement, if it is to be germane to the real human situa- 
tion, must take full cognizance of the tremendous forces 
that are operating at the present time. 

“In consequence of the prophetic tradition of Biblical 
religion, and in loyalty to the words of Jesus Christ Him- 
self, it is the function of the Church to ‘discern’ the times 
and the seasons, to ‘decipher the meaning’ of each suc- 
ceeding era and to bear witness to the word and will of 
God in each concrete situation. In doing so the Church 
will issue a call to repentance in which both Church and 
nation shall acknowledge their separate and corporate guilt 
before God. 


* The full report may be obtained from the Commission to Study 
the Bases of a Just and Durable Peace, 297 Fourth Avenue, New 
York. Price, 10c (including postage) per single copy: 5c (plus 
Postage) per copy in lots of 50 or more. 


“The churches in their purely temporal aspects, and 
apart from their spiritual functions, are powerful social 
institutions. As such they must concern themselves at all 
times in a vital and primary way with social confusion and 
chaos.” 

The Conference was divided into four sections dealing 
respectively with four main aspects of a just and durable 
peace : the responsibility of the Church, the political bases, 
the economic bases and the social bases. The message 
comprises findings of the various sections as amended and 
adopted by a plenary session. 


“Guiding Principles” 

The Conference gave general endorsement to a set of 
thirteen principles which had been formulated by the 
Commission. These principles are as follows: 

I. Ve Believe that moral law, no less than physical law, 
undergirds our world. There is a moral order which is 
fundamental and eternal, and which is relevant to the 
corporate life of men and the ordering of human society. 
If mankind is to escape chaos and recurrent war, social 
and political institutions must be brought into conformity 
with this moral order. 

Il. We Believe that the sickness and suffering which 
afflict our present society are proof of indifference to, as 
well as direct violation of, the moral law. All share in 
responsibility for the present evils. There is none who 
does not need forgiveness. A mood of genuine penitence 
is therefore demanded of us—individuals and nations alike. 

III. We Believe that it is contrary to the moral order 
that nations in their dealings with one another should be 
motivated by a spirit of revenge and retaliation. Such 
attitudes will lead, as they always have led, to renewed 
conflict. 

IV. We Believe that the principle of cooperation and 
mutual concern, implicit in the moral order and essential 
to a just and durable peace, calls for a true community of 
nations. The interdependent life of nations must be 
ordered by agencies having the duty and the power to 
promote and safeguard the general welfare of all peoples. 
Only thus can wrongs be righted and justice and security 
be achieved. A world of irresponsible, competing and 
unrestrained national sovereignties whether acting alone 
or in alliance or in coalition, is a world of international 
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anarchy. It must make place for a higher and more inclu- 
sive authority. 

\V. We Believe that economic security is no less essential 
than political security to a just and durable peace. Such 
security nationally and internationally involves among other 
things the use of material resources and the tools of pro- 
duction to raise the general standard of living. Nations 
are not economically self-sufficient, and the natural wealth 
of the world is not evenly distributed. Accordingly the 
possession of such natural resources should not be looked 
upon as an opportunity to promote national advantage or 
to enhance the prosperity of some at the expense of others. 
Rather such possession is a trust to be discharged in the 
general interest. This calls for more than an offer to sell 
to all on equal terms. Such an offer may be a futile 
gesture unless those in need can, through the selling of 
their own goods and services, acquire the means of buying. 
The solution of this problem, doubtless involving some 
international organization, must be accepted as a responsi- 
bility by those who possess natural resources needed by 
others. 

VI. We Believe that international machinery is required 
to facilitate the easing of such economic and political ten- 
sions as are inevitably recurrent in a world which is 
living and therefore changing. Any attempt to freeze an 
order of society by inflexible treaty specifications is bound, 
in the long run, to jeopardize the peace of mankind. Nor 
must it be forgotten that refusal to assent to needed change 
may be as immoral as the attempt by violent means to 
force such change. 


VII. We Believe that that government which derives 
its just powers from the consent of the governed is the 
truest expression of the rights and dignity of man. This 
requires that we seek autonomy for all subject and colonial 
peoples. Until that shall be realized, the task of colonial 
government is no longer one of exclusive national concern. 
It must be recognized as a common responsibility of man- 
kind, to be carried out in the interests of the colonial 
peoples by the most appropriate form of organization. 
This would, in many cases, make colonial government a 
task of international collaboration for the benefit of colonial 
peoples who would, themselves, have a voice in their 
government. As the agencies for the promotion of world- 
wide political and economic security become effective, the 
moral, social and material welfare of colonial populations 
can be more fully realized. 


VIII. We Believe that military establishments should be 
internationally controlled and be made subject to law 
under the community of nations. For one or more nations 
to be forcibly deprived of their arms while other nations 
retain the right of maintaining or expanding their military 
establishments can only produce an uneasy peace for a 
limited period. Any initial arrangement which falls short 
of this must therefore be looked upon as temporary and 
provisional. 


IX. Ve Believe that the right of all men to pursue work 
of their own choosing and to enjoy security from want and 
oppression is not limited by race, color or creed. The 
rights and liberties of racial and religious minorities in all 
lands should be recognized and safeguarded. Freedom of 
religious worship, of speech and assembly, of the press, 
and of scientific inquiry and teaching are fundamental to 
human development and in keeping with the moral order. 

X. We Belicve that, in bringing international relations 
into conformity with the moral law, a very heavy respon- 
sibility devolves upon the United States. For at least a 
generation we have held preponderant economic power in 


the world, and with it the capacity to influence decisively 
the shaping of world events. It should be a matter oj 
shame and humiliation to us that actually the influences 
shaping the world have largely been irresponsible forces, 
Our own positive influence has been impaired because oj 
concentration on self and on our short-range material 
gains. Many of the major preconditions of a just and 
durable peace require changes of national policy on the 
part of the United States. Among such may be mentioned: 
equal access to natural resources, economic collaboration, 
equitable treatment of racial minorities, international con- 
trol of tariffs, limitation of armaments, participation jn 
world government. We must be ready to subordinate 
immediate and particular national interests to the welfare 
of all. If the future is to be other than a repetition of 
the past, the United States must accept the responsibility 
for constructive action commensurate with its power and 
opportunity. 

XI. We Believe that a supreme responsibility rests with 
the Church. The Church, being a creation of God in Jesus 
Christ, is called to proclaim to all men everywhere the 
way of life. Moreover, the Church which is now in reality 
a world community, may be used of God to develop His 
spirit of righteousness and love in every race and nation 
and thus to make possible a just and durable peace. For 
this service Christians must now dedicate themselves, seek- 
ing forgiveness for their sins and the constant guidance 
and help of God. 

XII. We Believe that, as Christian citizens, we must 
seek to translate our beliefs into practical realities and to 
create a public opinion which will insure that the United 
States shall play its full and essential part in the creation 
of a moral way of international living. We must strive 
within the life of our own nation for change which will 
result in the more adequate application here of the prin- 
ciples above enumerated as the basis for a just and durable 
world order. 


XIII. We Believe that the eternal God revealed in Christ 
is the Ruler of men and of nations and that His purpose 
in history will be realized. For us He is the source of 
moral law and the power to make it effective. Amid the 
darkness and tragedy of the world of today we are upheld 
by faith that the kingdom of this world will become the 
kingdom of Christ and that He shall reign forever and 
ever, 


The Responsibility of the Church 


The churches are called upon to “enter seriously and 
immediately upon the task of breaking down the barriers 
that so easily divide us into opposing groups. . . . The 
Christian churches must come to realize as they now do 
not, that joining the Church of Christ in any of its branches 
means entering a fellowship world-wide in extent, beyond 
denomination and race, and should involve responsible 
participation in the task of making spiritually more real 
our mystical fellowship in community life and in_ the 
world.” Cooperative effort must come “‘so far as possible, 
before denominational prestige.” It is declared to be a 
“major premise” that “the Church is a spiritual entity. 
one and indivisible, which as such is not and cannot be 
broken by human conflicts.” The “rights and responsi- 
bilities of the state in connection with the secular order” 
are recognized but “the Church in its essential nature is 
an ecumenical, supranational body, separate from and 
independent of all states including our own national state. 
The spiritual responsibilities of the Church and the spirit: 
ual service which it may render derive not from the claims 
which the state may make but from the freedom and 
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autonomy of the Church itself under the Lord Jesus Christ 
who is its Living Head.” : 

Much emphasis is placed on the educational task of the 
churches through their various agencies. It is also sug- 
gested that the possibilities of the study of issues of the 
peace in public and private schools be “explored and 
utilized.’ The resources of visual education should be 
capitalized. 

“The finest expression” of the Church’s sense of 
mission in relation to world peace the Conference held 
to be “the missionary enterprises of the Church world- 
wide.” 

The Political Bases 


The Conference declared that the United States should 
pursue “a responsible national policy” in relation to per- 
manent peace. It envisaged a transitional period after the 
termination of hostilities when efforts would have to be 
directed toward “reestablishment of order, the provision 
of food, shelter and medical service, and the restoration 
of stable government and economic activity, especially in 
the devastated territories. These emergency measures 
must include policing by joint action for the protection of 
minorities and disarmed populations, and positive meas- 
ures of economic and cultural cooperation. They should be 
carried out under international authorities, representative 
of all peoples concerned. There should be no punitive 
reparations, no humiliating decrees of war guilt, and no 
arbitrary dismemberment of nations. All of these emer- 
gency measures should tend toward a growing structure 
of international order.” 

This means that there must be a modification of the 
principle of national sovereignty—some “international 
government, organized and acting in accordance with a 
world system of law. Among the powers so delegated 
must be the power of final judgment in controversies 
between nations, the maintenance and use of armed forces 
except for preservation of domestic order, and the regula- 
tion of international trade and population movements 
among nations.” Two types of international authority are 
suggested: “(1) The ultimate requirement is a duly 
constituted world government of delegated powers: an 
international legislative body, an international court with 
adequate jurisdiction, international administrative bodies 
with necessary powers, and adequate international police 
forces and provision for world-wide economic sanctions. 
(2) As steps toward, and potential organs of, such world 
government, there is need for many sorts of international 
bodies charged with specific duties, such as the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization and various agencies such as 
those now acting for the United Nations to coordinate 
natural resources, shipping, and food distribution.” 

Experience with the mandate principle should be utilized 
in developing a system of administering colonial territories 
under international authority. ‘The affairs of peoples 
deemed not yet capable of self-government should be 
administered as a common trust, by international author- 
ity. in the interest of these peoples as members of a world 
society.”” 

At this point attention may be called to a passage which 
occurs in the report under the heading of The Social 
Bases of a Just and Durable Peace but which is directly 
related to the political problem: 

“The sovereign power of the nation-state,” says the 
report, “is being modified by economic, pclitical, and 
military forces which demand a new social order. It will 
be impossible to return to such extreme practices of 
national sovereignty as have prevailed during recent 
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decades. We believe that the state is a form of practical 
organization which can and should be modified to meet the 
needs of the peoples of the world in the emerging situation. 
At the same time, however, we believe that different peo- 
ples have their distinctive places in the divine economy 
and that any world order must look toward unity in 
diversity and not to general internationalism and cosmo- 
politanism.: If we would avoid a superficial solution to the 
world’s needs, we must come to recognize the distinction 
between those cultural values that center around the 
people, or folk, on the one hand, and the political state 
and government on the other.” 


The Economic Bases 


“In our era,” declared the Conference, “production has 
been carried on primarily with a view to monetary gains. 
Profit has been the principal incentive relied upon to turn 
the wheels of industry and to bring forth the fruits of 
the soil.” The system has developed serious difficulties— 
“mass unemployment, widespread dispossession from 
homes and farms, destitution, lack of opportunity for 
youth and of security for old age.” All these conditions 
have made for war and favored “the rise of demagogues 
and dictators.” Thus there has arisen a form of economic 
life characterized by compulsion of government as over 
against free enterprise. The Conference did not believe 
that the nation is limited to a choice between these two 
alternatives. A via media should be found between de- 
pendence on profit motivation and dependence upon com- 
pulsion. To this end the churches should make a definite 
contribution. The Church’s duty is not “to line up on the 
side of any economic system and certainly not to prescribe 
details or advocate panaceas. Its responsibility lies in a 
deeper moral realm.” “The Church must demand eco- 
nomic arrangements measured by human welfare as re- 
vealed by secure employment, decent homes and living 
conditions, opportunity for youth, freedom of occupation 
and of cultural activities, recognition of the rights of labor, 
and security in illness and old age. To secure these 
arrangements it must appeal to the Christian motive of 
human service as paramount to personal gain or gove- 
ernmental coercion.” 

A “new ordering of economic life” is declared to be 
“both imminent and imperative.” If it does not come 
through voluntary democratic cooperation it will come 
through “explosive political revolution.” Experiment 
should be made with “various forms of ownership and 
control, private, cooperative and public. It is hardly to 
be supposed that any one system, whether private, cooper- 
ative or public enterprise, is suited to all kinds of produc- 
tion, distribution and service.” 

Certain recommendations in the economic area are 
offered as not representing the same degree of unanimity 
as the foregoing. To the extent that they involve technical 
judgments the Editorial Committee says that they “call for 
special consideration and study.” Among these are the 
following : 

“That industrial democracy is fundamental to successful 
political democracy, and we therefore recommend that 
labor be given an increasing responsibility for and par- 
ticipation in industrial management. The principle of 
democracy in economic relations should be accorded wider 
expression by the development of stronger voluntary pro- 
ducers’ associations, farm organizations, labor organiza- 
tions, professional groups, and consumers’ organizations, 
and their integration into some form of national economic 
council, for planning in cooperation with government for 
maximum production and consumption and the abolition of 
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